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eyerbeer’s ‘‘ Huguenots.” 


[From Heath’s ‘ Beauties of the Opera and Ballet.’ 


It was on the 29th of February, 1836, that the 
opera of “ The Huguenots,” written by Scribe, 
and the music by Meyerbeer, was produced at 
the Académie Royale de Musique, in Paris. It 
was a bold and even hazardous attempt to bring 
such a subject as the religious disputes between 
the Catholics and Huguenots, and the horrors at- 
tached to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
within the range of the lyrical drama. But M. 
Scribe, with the aid of the “ Chronicles of the 
Time ot Charles the Ninth,” by Prosper Meri- 
mée, has most successiully combated ail the ap- 
parent difliculties; and Meyerbeer, being of’ the 
Jewish religion, has maintained a strict impar- 
tality, and accorded an equal portion of the 
music to Papists and Lutherans. Adolphe Nour- 
rit (whose premature death, when at the zenith 
of his professional career, we have to deplore) 
was, under the name of * Raoul de Nangis,” the 
symbol of Protestantism; whilst the beautiful 
Cornélie Falcon, in the character of * Valentine,” 
Was the representative of Cathoiicism. A strange 
fatality seems to have attached to the two distin- 
guished artists we have just named: the one was 
consigned to an early grave at Naples, and the 
Other, trom the effects of a severe illness, has been 








deprived of one of the finest voices that ever 
emanated from a human being—a loss the more 
to be deplored, since, notwithstanding several 
fair débutantes have successively attempted the 
character, none have attained the eclat of the 
lovely original. The opera, however, has con- 
tinued to maintain its high and merited position 
in public estimation, and is attended - with the 
most triumphant success whenever it is per- 
formed. 

The first seene represents an elegant saloon in 
the Castle of the Comte de Nevers in Touraine, 
where are assembled the chief members of the 
Catholic aristocracy—Tavannes, de Cossé, de 
Retz, Thoré, Méru, &c., who sing a joyous chorus 
in commemoration of youth availing itself of the 
time present, and leaving the future to itself. The 
féte is not, however, complete,—another guest is 
expected, in the persgg of Raoul de Nangis, the 
Huguenot, but especially patronized by the king, 
who had just been reconciled to the brave Ad- 
miral Coligny, and who was desirous to establish 
a reconciliation with all parties. This was, alas! 
to be but of short duration. Raoul is received 
with marked distinction, and in the midst of their 
festivity he is requested to tell them some love 
adventure. He instantly complies by singing a 
charming air, detailing his having met, near the 
old tower of the Castle of Amboise, a lovely 
maiden, riding in a litter (the mode in use at 
that period), who was grossly insulted by some 
students, evidently inebriated. To rescue her 
and put to flight her aggressors was the work of a 
moment; but since then he had never beheld 
her; all which he eloquently expresses in the de- 
licious romance since become so extremely popu- 
lar, which thus commences :— 

“ Oh, fairer than the driven snow, 
Purer than spring time’s early glow!” 


His new acquaintances, all unblushing liber- 
tines, cannot comprehend the purity of his Lugue- 
not passion for the fair unknown, but drink to 
her health, wishing him success. Whilst they are 
all enjoying themselves, Marcel, the servant of 
Raoul, and a rigid Protestant, with sour aspect 
aud tormal demeanor, appears at the door. ‘Lhis 
faithtul tollower is astoushed to find his master 
feasting, as he conceives, in the camp of the Phil- 
istines, and vents his indignation by chanting in 
a corner of the room the ifymn of Luther. ‘Lhis 
solemn and impressive music, forming such a con- 
trast to the gay and joyous Bacchanalian airs of 
the Catholic noblemen, strikes at once upon the 
imagination of Raoul, who begins to reflect on his 
strange position, and sets down his brimming glass 
untasted. 

“ What is that wild and funereal air ?” asks the 
Comte de Nevers. 

“It is the canticle composed by Luther, as 
our protection in the hour ol peril,” replied 
Raoul. 

“Lt I don’t mistake,” says de Cossé, addressing 
Marcel, “you are the soluier Who at the siege ot 
La Rocheile gave me this severe wound; but it 








was the fortune of war, and I do not bear malice. 
Come, let us drink together.” 
“T do not drink,” replies the fierce Puritan. 
“Well, if you will not drink, sing,” they all 
exclaim; and Marcel thunders forth the famous 
air of the Huguenots— 
“Down with the convents accursed ! 
May the monks all prostrate be! 
Be their gaudy altars reversed ! 
To the flames with their Breviary!” 


When this opera was brought out in London in 
1841, by the German company then at Drury 
Lane Theatre, the character of “ Marcel” was 
assigned to Herr Staudigl, who is allowed to have , 
the finest bass voice in Europe. He sung the 
music, and especiaity this Hymn, with marvellous 
effect. The deep notes of his mellow and ma- 
tured voice resounded in splendid harmony 
throughout the opera, whilst his acting made the 
character of the Puritan follower of a Huguenot 
lord the most prominent in it. rs 

Whilst he is singing the second verse, a ser- 
vant enters, and tells the Comte de Nevers that 
a lady wishes to speak with him. 

“ Another despairing victim !” he cries. “Since 
my intended marriage has been announced I have 
not had a moment’s peace. If it is Madame 
d’Entrague, or the young Comtesse, or Madame 
de Raincy, I will not go.” 

“ This lady U have never seen before,” says the 
valet. 

The Comte, asking pardon of his guests for 
leaving them at such a moment, retires to receive 
this mysterious visitor. 

Tavannes, more curious than the others, raises 
the curtain, exclaiming,— 

“She is a very charming, delicious creature !” 

Raoul also looks, when, to his grief and aston- 
ishment, he discovers his fair unknown, and accuses 
her of perfidy in giving a preference to the dis- 
sipated Nevers over his own pure and loyal at- 
tachment. In .vain do his gay companions 
endeavor to rally him, singing— 


“ When bright eyes 

Our love despise, 

Let us be wise— 
There are brighter elsewhere!” 


Raoul will not listen to their boisterous mirth, 
and his anger is aroused, as well as his indigna- 
tion, on again perceiving the unknown at the end 
of the garden, reconducted by his supposed happy 
rival. 

“T will speak to her,” he cries, “if only to tell 
her of my disdain.” 

But they prevail upon him to refrain, as it 
would be a breach of hospitality. 

The Comte de Nevers enters immediately 
after, wrapped in thought, and much abstracted. 
The visit he has just received was not of that 
pleasing and flattering nature which his libertine 
companions had supposed—it being from his fair 
bride, one of the ladies of honor to the Queen, 
Marguerite de Valois, by whose advice and desire 


the maiden had come to solicit of the Comte that ( 
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he would release her from her troth. As a gal- 
lant chevalier; he feels he is‘bound not to refuse 
her reqnest, but in seeret he is devoured by rage. 
He tries, notwithstanding, to conceal his inward 
vexation, and receives courteously the felicitations 
of his friends on this new conquest. These ful- 
some compliments augment the anger of Raoul, 
who is on the point of demanding satisfaction for 
what he rashly conceives to be meant as a per- 
sonal insult, when a page appears, saying he is 
charged to deliver a missive to one of the gentle- 
men present. 

“Tt is a letter,” he says, “from a noble lady 
whom I must not name, but beautiful and virtuous 
enouch to excite the envy of kings.” 

* “ Give me the letter,” says the Comte de Nevers, 
carelessly. 

“Are you Sir Raoul de Nangis ?” asks the 
page ; “ for it is to him this billet is addressed.” 

All appear astonished, and none more than 
Raoul himself, who, however, opens the note, and 
reads these words :— 

“Tn a moment you will be sought for; if you 
are brave, allow yourself’ to be blindfolded, and 
conducted to me in silence.” 

“Tt may cost me dear, yet will I go,” replied 
Raoul. * Look, gentlemen !” 

“ Good heavens!” they exclaim, it is the hand- 
writing of Marguerite de Valois! Her seal—her 
device! The Queen commands his presence— 
he is secretly beloved !” 

Raoul is at once overwhelmed with offers of 
service, protestations of friendship, and devoted 
attachment; but he, not having heard their pre- 
vious exclamations, cannot comprehend this sud- 
den and obsequious respect. He is still lost in 
conjecture, wher several masked men appear, 
and make signs for him to follow them. All the 
company, Raoul inclusive, appear greatly excited, 
and a very skilfully arranged chorus exhibits and 
expresses their various feelings. Raoul and the 
masked messengers disappear, and the curtain 
falls. 

The Srconp Act takes place in the park of 
Chenonceaux, some leagues from Amboise. The 
chateau, whose base is washed by the waters of 
the Cher, is seen in perspective at the back of 
the stage, with its lofty roofs and spiral turrets 
almost in the clouds. The river, atter dashing 
rapidly under the arches of the bridge, winds de- 
viously in all directions, and is lost amid the 
shades of the tall and umbrageous trees. A large 
flight of steps, seen on one side, leading to the 
gardens of the chateau, heightens the effect of the 
scene, which is one of the most complete and mag- 
nificent ever produced. 

It is mid-day. Marguerite de Valois, sur- 
rounded by her maids of honor, is completing her 
toilet beneath the shade of the lofty trees. Urbain, 
her page, is holding a looking-glass before her. 
Ina strain of delicious melody the young and 
lovely betrothed of the king of Navarre sings of 
the spring-time and love,-—of all that is fresh and 
beautiful. What to her are Papists or Huguenots, 
with their feuds and bloodshed ?—she thinks only 
of enjoying perpetual fétes, and one round of 
varying pleasures, The sun is scorching—the 
atmosphere in a glow. The waters of the Cher 
in this sequestered part of the park are limpid 
and inviting. Marguerite desires her women to 

repare every thing for the bath; but scarcely 
om they quitted the princess than she sees ap- 
proaching, breathless with anxiety, a lovely girl : 
it is the youngest and fairest of her maids of 
honor, Valentine de Saint Bris, the mysterious 
beauty seen at the Comte de Nevers’. Mar- 
guerite de Valois, who has conceived for her the 
strongest affection, eagerly inquires the result of 
her interview with the Comte. 

“He has promised me,” says Valentine, * to 
refuse my hand.” 

* Then you will soon marry the man your heart 
has chosen:” 

“Alas! ‘Heaven forbids this alliance ;—our 
faiths are.epposed.” 

“ What does that matter? Am not I the be- 
trothed of the king of Navarre, one of the Protes- 
tant leaders? 1 would wish your marriage to 
take place at the same time with my own.” 

* And my father?” 
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“T have his word that he will consent. 

«“ But Raoul ?” 

“ fle will soon be here, and you shall be 
united.” 

It was, in fact, for the purpose of offering to 
him the hand of Valentine, who could not live 
without loving him, and whom he accuses of in- 
gratitude, that the Queen had sent secretly for 
Raoul. 

“Oh! madam, I can never speak to him,” says 
the artless girl. 

“Oh! leave that to me,” gaily replies Mar- 
guerite, who had, in her desire to effect the union 
of these lovers. forgotten to follow her women, 
who are already prepared to enjoy their bath. 


Several of them, attired ohly im dressing-gowns of 


light gauze, are on the river’s brink, and, before 
they plunge into the sparkling waters, sport, 
dance, chase each other, and form various groups, 
which the Queen contemplates with a smile, 
whilst she seats herself listlessly on a bank of turf. 
A party of the young maidens disappear behind 
the thick foliage, and are seen soon after disport- 
ing in the cool river. These graceful diversions 
are interrupted by the hasty arrival of Urbain, 
who appears suddenly amongst them, like Actaeon 
surprising the nymphs of Diana. ‘The mischievous 
young page announces to Marguerite (not without 
many sly and impertinent glances around him) 
that Raoul has reached the chateau, and will ap- 
pear before the Queen directly. These words 
renew the alarm of the modest bathers, who throng 
about their mistress, uttering cries like the timid 
hinds affrighted by the hunters: but seeing Raoul 
approach with his eyes bandaged, they take cour- 
age ; so much so, indeed, that the Queen is com- 
pelled to make signs to them to withdraw. 

Alone with the young Protestant, Marguerite 
allows him to remove the covering from his eyes. 


“ Oh, heavens! where am I! 
Is this an iljusion of my dazzled sight ?” 


Raoul exclaims, who does not know the Princess, 
and is struck by the aspect of her regal beauty. 
Then, thinking that he is’en bonne fortune, and 
desiring to avenge himself, by this conquest, of 
Valentine’s disdain, he offers, in a charming duet, 
his love, his arm, his life, to the Queen of Navarre, 
who is greatly amused at the mistake of the gal- 
lant cavalier, and asks if he is ready to obey her 
in all things ? 

“In every thing !—TI swear it at your feet!” 

“?'Tis well—I accept your oath.” 

The malicious page again makes his unwelcome 
appearance. 

* The lords of the country, summoned by your 
orders,” he says to Marguerite, “ claim the honor 
of being admitted to your Majesty’s presence.” 

These words are a thunderbolt to Raoul, who 
withdraws with awe and respect. 

“ Well, Sir Raoul,” says the Queen, smiling, 
“does the title of Majesty affright you? Wiil 
that destroy your sworn fealty ?” 

“Oh, never!” 

“Well, I would marry you. T follow out the 
designs of my mother and the King by uniting 
you to the daughter of the Comte de Saint Bris, 
your ancient enemy, who sacrifices his hatred for 
the good of the state.” 

* Wed the daughter of a Catholic gentleman ?” 

“You have sworn to obey me in everything.” 

“ Madam, I will obey you.” 

The Comte de Saint Bris then arrives, together 
with the Comte de Nevers and several Protestant 
noblemen, to whom Marguerite presents Raoul ; 
they all receive him with apparent cordiality. 
After this ceremony, the Queen announces to 
the Comtes de Nevers and de Saint Bris, handing 
to them a written order, that her brother Charles 
1X., who -knows their devotion, desires their at- 
tendance at Paris to assist him in a secret enter- 
prise. 

“ We will obey the desire of the King,” they 
reply. 

“Yes, but first obey mine,” responds Mar- 
guerite. “Before the celebration of the marriage 
at which you are to be present be concluded, 
promise, as Raoul has done, to abjure your mutual 
hatred.” 

The three gentlemen solemnly swear eternal 











«friendship, and Marguerite, pointing to Valen- 
tine, who comes on covered with a long veil, says 
to Raoul,— 

“ Behold your bride !” 

Then the Comte de Saint Bris takes his daugh- 
ter by the hand, and conducts her towards her 
betrothed ; but hardly has Raoul recognized her 
than he exclaims,— 

“ Gracious Heaven! I marry her ?—Never!” 

Universal surprise prevails; Saint Bris and de 
Nevers tremble with passion ; Marguerite urges 
Raoul te declare the motives of his refusal; he 
expresses his determination to observe the strictest 
silence. In vain does the Queen persist in per- 
suading him ;—he is resolute in his denial of any 
explanation. Exasperated at this conduct, de 
Nevers and Saint Bris are unable to repress their 
rage, and, notwithstanding the presence of the 
Queen, seek to provoke Raoul, and demand satis- 
faction for the insult. The young chevalier draws 
his sword from the scabbard, and prepares to 
follow them; but he is disarmed by the order of 
Marguerite, who at the same time desires Saint 
Bris and de Nevers to obey at once the summons 
of the King. These two gentlemen go out, lead- 
ing Valentine with them, and still detying Raoul, 
whom the men-at-arms can scarcely restrain. 

This dramatic and effective situation terminates 
the Second Act in an animated manner, wholly 
in contrast with the gentle character, style, and 
pleasing tableaux with which it commenced. 

[To be continued.] 





IS IT RAPTURE-IS IT WOEP 
Heart, my heart, why throbb’st thou so? 
Is it rapture—is it woe ?— 
’T is at once, both woe and bliss} 
Ah! so sad a joy is this,— 
Ah! so exquisite a woe, 
Not for worlds would I forego! 
Beat, oh beat, my throbbing breast! 
Sweet, oh sweet is love’s unrest! 


¢ 


Heart, my heart, why throbb’st thou so? 
Is it rapture—is it woe ?— 

Every pleasure eagth contains 

Is conjoined to bitter pains. 

Lover's bliss is bitterness— 

Lover’s woe is blessedness. 

Beat, oh beat, my throbbing breast! 
Sweet, oh sweet, is love’s unrest! 
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Heart, my heart, why throbb’st thou so? 
Is it rapture—is it woe ?— 
Bliss of love hath me bereft; 
Pang of love alone is left; 
Yet, in woe, the heart loves on; 
Sweet the joy of pleasure gone! 
Beat, oh beat, my throbbing breast! 
Sweet, oh sweet is love's unrest! 
Brooks's German Lyrics. 


Music to “‘ Paradise Lost.” 

{One of the novelties of the musical season in London 
has been the performance, at a concert of the New 
Philharmonic Society, of a formidable piece of music, 
(whether cantata, or oratorio, or what its form, we are 
not told,) set by a native composer, Dr. Wylde, to Mil- 
ton’s Epic. As Punch says, “ Marriage in High Life— 
Music to Immortal Verse.” The Times gives the fol- 
lowing account of the ceremony :] 





The new music of Dr. Wylde met with decided 
success, and, what is more, deserved it. It is 
hardly enough to say that it is the most complete 
and musicianlike work that has proceeded from 
his pen, since it not merely betokens progress, 
but betrays an invention and a command of re- 
sources for which, judging from antecedents, we 
should have declined to give him credit. The 
choice of such a subject as Paradise Lost beto- 
kened a confidence in his ability to grapple with 
its difficulties which the result showed was not 
altogether misplaced. The portion of Milton’s 
poem from which Dr. Wylde has selected his 
materials ranges from the loss of Paradise, through 
man’s disobedience, to the point where Satan 
undertakes to set out in search of a verification of 
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that heavenly tradition which prophecied another 
world, and a new creature, whose attributes were 
to be all but angelic. The personages are con- 
fined to Satan and the chiefs of the fallen angels; 
and this may serve as an excuse for the dramatic 
tone which Dr. Wylde has given to his music, in 
contradistinction to the more solemn and elevated 
style of the sacred oratorio. The composition 
begins with an overture, in D minor, which, from 
its restless and agitated character, may be presumed 
to depict the rage and despair of the degraded 
spirits who have been driven out of heaven. A 
bass recitative then commences the invocation to 
the muse (“ Of man’s first disobedience”); and 
a chorus in D major renders the fine passage, 
“ Sing, heavenly muse,” with great propriety and 
dignity. A soprano solo, “ Say first, for heav’n 
hides nothing from thy view,” followed by a chorus 
in A minor, “ Th’ infernal serpent, he it was,” 
concludes the invocation, and conveys the descrip- 
tion of the means by which Satan and Beelzebub 
met their fate,— 
“ Hurl’d headlong flaming from th’ ethereal sky.” 


The chorus is marked by a wildness of charac- 
ter thoroughly in keeping with the subject. Satan 
and Beelzebub are now introduced, and in a duet, 
“Tf thou be’st he ” (in F), their mutual recogni- 
tion is followed by reflections on their actual con- 
dition, and by the resolution of Satan to oppose 
the Almighty will to disseminate good. There is 
some excellent writing in this duet; but on the 
whole Dr. Wylde, evidently trammelled by the 
quantity of words, has made it too long for musi- 
cal interest. A soprano recitative, “ Thus, Satan, 
talking to his nearest mate,” leads to a chorus, 
« Farewell, happy fields ” (in B flat minor), with 
the intervention of a recitative, in which Satan 
bewails the difference between the lost heaven 
and the dark dreary plain—‘ the seat of desola- 
tion”—where he and his companions are now as- 
sembled. The chorus in question, accuiupauiod 
throughout by the violins and violoncellos, divi- 
ded and muted, is plaintive and beautiful, and 
would alone establish the claims of Dr. Wylde to 
be regarded as a composer of feeling and _refine- 
ment. Sstan’s address to Beelzebub, “ Here at 
least we shall be free,” Beelzebub’s reply, and a 
soprano recitative that follows, merely sezve to 
lead up effectively to the Arch Enemy’s invoca- 
tion to the assembly of fallen angels—* Princes, 
potentates, warriors !”—which Dr. Wylde has set 
to a striking and vigorous aria, in the almost un- 

recedented key of A flat minor. A similarity 
in the second measure of this air to a part of the 
theme of the first chorus abont the serpent. whe- 
ther premeditated or otherwise, has a good offect. 
Its length, however, the repetition of the opening, 
and the extreme difliculty of some of the orches- 
tral passages (especially for the basses, where the 
enharmonic modulation changes the signature 
from flats to sharps), militate, in some degree, 
against its general effect. Another well-written 
chorus, “ They heard and were abash’d” (in D 
minor), further developes the character of the 
music by means of which the composer has endea- 
voured to paint the feelings of the banished 
angels. What immediately follows—the council 
among the chiefs of the fallen angels who hold 
debate—is preceded by a series of lengthy recita- 
tives and solos, which do little more than suspend 
the interest, and which—a charming soprano solo, 
cleverly accompanied, “ For spirits when the 
pleased,” excepted—not being absolutely caonbl, 
might be omitted, or at least considerably abridged 
with advantage. Among these occurs an air in E 
minor, “ O myriads of immortal spirits,” Satan’s 
address to the powers, and his recommendation of 
war—which, trom its peculiar style of melody 
and accompaniments, would be better suited to 
the atmosphere of the Italian Opera. In no 
other part of the work do we observe such an evi- 
dent miscalculation. On the other hand, the care 
with which the recitatives are written, and the 
pains bestowed on the orchestral coloring plainly 
declare that Dr. Wylde was struggling conscien- 
tiously against an almost insurmountable obstacle, 
and barely escaped, like others before him, from 
being crushed under a heavy weight of words. 
The consultation is described in a quartet in B 





minor, for Satan, Molech, Belial, and Mammon 
—* Powers and dominions ”—which merges into 
a quintet, with the addition of Beelzebub, and 
constitutes one piece of converted music, written 
throughout with great ability, and showing both 
facility in vocal part writing and skill in orchestral 
combinations. The concluding chorus, * O shame 
to men,” is exceedingly spirited, and contains 
points of imitation which show Dr. Wylde to be 
well-studied in the fugal style. The music to 
Paradise Lost was admirably performed—orches- 
tra, chorus, and solo singers (Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Mr. Lockey, Herrn Staudigl, Reichart, and 
Hoelzel) taking equal pains to do justice to the 
parts allotted them. It was, moreover, received 
with distinguished favor. The chorus, “ Farewell, 
happy fields!” was immensely applauded ; and 
the soprano air, “ For spirits, when they please” 
(exquisitely sung by Miss L. Pyne, and accom- 
panied to perfection by the band) was unanimous~ 
ly redemanded. Dr. Wylde, who conducted his 
own music, was cordially welcomed ; and at the 
end, the favorable verdict of the audience was 
loudly and generally expressed. 





4 —- 
TWO LOVERS, 


A skiff swam down the Danube’s tide, 
Therein a bridegroom sate, and bride, 
He ene side, she the other. 


Tell me, my dearest heart, said she, 
What present shall I make to thee ? 


And back her little sleeve she stripped, 
And deeply down her arm she dipped. 


And so did he, the other side, 
And laughed and jested with his bride. 


Fair lady Danube, give me here 
Some pretty gift to please my dear. 


She drew a sparkling sword aloft, 
Just as the boy had longed for, oft. 


The boy, what holds he in his hand? 
Of milk-white pearls a costly band. 


He binds it round her jet-black hair, 
She looks a princess, sitting there. 


Fair lady Danube, give me here 
Some pretty gift to please my dear! 


Once more she'll try what she can feei; 
She grasps a helmet of light steel. 


On his part, terrified with joy, 
Fished up 2 golden comb, the boy. 


A third time clutching in the tide, 
Woe! she falls headlong o’er the side. 


The boy leaps after, clasps her tight, 
Dame Danube snatches both from sight. 


Dame Danube grudged the gifts she gave, 
They must atone for 't in the wave. 


An empty skiff glides down the stream, 
The mountains hide the sunset gleam. 


And when the moon in heaven did stand, 
The lovers floated dead to land, 
He one side, she the other. 
Brooks's German Lyrics. 


Muzio Clementi. 

This celebrated pianist and composer, was born 
at Rome, in the year 1752. His father was a 
worker in silver of great merit, and principally 
engaged in the execution of embossed vases and 
figures employed in the Catholic worship. Ata 
very early period of his youth, he evinced a strong 
disposition for music, and as this was an art which 
greatly delighted his father, he anxiously bestow- 
ed the best instructions in his power on his son. 
Buroni, who was his relation, and who afterwards 
obtained the honorable station of principal com- 
poser of St. Peter’s, was his first master. At six 
years of age he began solfaing, and at seven he 
was placed under an organist of the name of Cor- 
dicelli for iustruction in thorough bass ; at the age 
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of nine he passed his examination, and was ad- 
mitted an organist in Rome. This examination 
consists in giving a fizared bass from the works of 
Corelli, and making the scholar execute an accom 
paniment, after which he is obliged to transpose 
the same into various keys. This Clementi eflect- 
ed with such facility, that he received the highest 
applause from his examiners. Ile next went un- 
der the celebrated Santarelli, the great master of 
singing. 

Between his eleventh and twelfth years he stud- 
ied under Carpini, the deepest contrapuntist of 
his day in Rome. A few months after he was 
placed under this master, he was induced by some 
of his friends, and without consulting his precep- 
tor, to write a mass for four voices, for which hé 
received so much commendation, that Carpini ex- 
pressed a desire to hear it. It was accordingly 
repeated in church in the presence of his master, 
who, being little accustomed to bestow praise on 
any one, said to his pupil, after his dry manner, 
“Why did net you tell me you were about te 
write amass? ‘This is very well, to be sure; but 
if vou had consulted me, it might have been much 
better” Under Carpini he was practised in writ- 
ing fugues and canons in the canio fermo, and his 
master was frequently heard to say, that had-Cle- 
menti remained under his instruction a year lon- 
ger, he might have passed his examination in coun- 
terpoint. During these studies he never neglect- 
ed his harpsichord, on which he had made so great 
a proficiency between thirteen and fourteen, that 
Mr. Peter Beckford, nephew of the alderman of 
that name, who was then on his travels in Italy, 
was extremely desirous of taking him over to Eng- 
land. The declining riches of the Romish church, 
at this period, not giving much encouragement to 
the trade of his father, he agreed to confide the 
rising talents of his son to the care of Mr. Beck- 
ford, and soon after this Clementi set off for Eng- 
land. The country seat of Mr. Beckford) was in 
Dorsetshire, and here, vy the aid of a good jibrary 
and the conversation of the family, Clementi quick- 
ly obtained a competent knowledge of the Eng- 
lish and several other languages. 

With regard to his own art,:his early studies 
were principally employed on the works of Corel- 
li, Alessandro Scarlatti, Handel's harpsichord and 
organ music, and on the sonatas of Paradies. His 
efforts to acquire preeminence on the harpsichord 
were in the mean time as indefatigable as they 
were successful; and at the age of eighteen he 
had not only surpassed all his contemporaries in 
the powers of execution and expression, but had 
written his Op. 2, which gave a new era to that 
psa of composition. Three years afterwards 
this celebrated work was submitted to the public. 
The simplicity, brilliancy, and originality which it 
displayed captivated the whole circle of professors 
and amateurs. It is superfluous to add, what all 
the great musicians of the age have uniformly al- 
lowed, that this admirable work is the basis on 
which the whole fabric of modern sonatas for the 
piano-forte has been erected. The celebrated 
John Christian Bach spoke of it in the hishest 
terms; but, although one of the most able players 
of his time, he would not attempt its.performance ; 
and when Schroeter arrived in England, and was 
asked if he could play the works of Clementi, he 
replied, that “they could enly be performed by 
the author himself, or the devil.” Yet, such is 
the progress which executive ability has made, 
that what was once au obstacle tothe most accom- 
plished talent is now within the power of thous- 
ands. A well-known popular air with variations, 
his Ops. 3 and 4, and a duet for two performers 
on one instrument, were the next productions of 
his youthful pen. 

Soon alter he had quitted Dorsetshire to reside 
in London, he was engaged to preside at the harp- 
sichord, in the orchestra of the Opera House, and 
had an opportunity, which he never neglected, of 
improving his taste by the performances of the 
first singers of that age. The advantage which 
he derived from this species of study was quickly 
shown by the rapid progress he made, beyond his 
contemporaries, in the dignity of his style of exe- 
cution, and in his powers of expression. ‘This, al- 
so, he carried into his compositions; and Dusse k 
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performers on the continent, who had had no op- | duced, by the persuasions of some eminent mert- 


portunity of receiving personal instructions from 
Clementi, declared that they had formed them- 
selves entirely on his works. Ilis ability in ex- 
temporaneous playing had, perhaps, no parallel. 
The richness of harmonic combination, the bril- 
liancy of fancy, the power of effect, and the noble 
stvle of execution, which he displayed, made him 
stand alone in an age which produced such a host 
of executive talent. Tis reputation, without the 
protection of any patron, rese with such rapidity, 
that, in a very short time, he received the same 
remuneration for his instructions as J. C. Bach; 
and the fame of his works and of his executive 
talents having spread over the continent, he de- 
termined, in the year 1780, and at the instigation 
of the celebrated Pacchierotti, to visit Paris. 

In that city he was received with enthusiasm, 
and had the honor to play before the queen, who 
bestowed on him the most unqualified applause. 
The warmth of French praise, contrasted with the 
gentle and cool approbation given by the English, 
quite astonished the young musician, who used 
jocosely to remark, that “ he could scarcely believe 
himself to be the same man.” Whilst he remain- 
ed in that capital, he composed his Ops. 5 and 6, 
and pubtished a new edition of his Op. 1, with an 
additional fugue. Having enjoyed the unabated 
applause of the Parisians until the summer of 1781, 
he determined on paying a visit to Vienna. In 
his way there he stopped at Strasburg, where he 
was introduced tothe then Prince de Deux Ponts, 
since King of Bavaria, who treated him with the 
greatest distinction; and also at Munich, where 
he was received with equal honor by the elector. 
At Vienna he became acquainted with Haydn, 
Mozart, and all the celebrated musicians resident 
in that capital. The Emperor Joseph IL, who 
was a great lover of music, invited him to his pal- 
ace; where, to the latter end of the year 1781, he 
had the honor of playing alternately with Mozart 
before the emperor, and the Grand Duke Paul of 
Russia and his duchess. At Vienna, he composed 
three sonatas, (Op. 7.) published by Artaria; 
three sonatas, (Op. 8,) published at Lyons ; and 
six sonatas, (Ops. 9 and 10,) also published by 
Artaria. 

On his return to England, he deemed it neces- 
sary to publish his celebrated “ Toceata,” with a 
sonata, (Op. 11,)—a surreptitious copy, full of er- 
rors, having been printed without his knowledge 
in France. In the autumn of 1783, John Baptist 
Cramer, then about fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, became his pupil. He had previously receiv- 
ed some lessons trom Schroeter, and was studying 
counterpoint under Abel. Clementi, at this time, 
resided in ‘Titchfield Street, and Cramer used to 
attend him almost every morning, until the follow- 
ing year, when Clementi returned to France. 
Previous to his undertaking this second journey, 
he was engaged atthe nobility’s concerts, and had 
published his Op, 12: upon one of the sonatas of 
which work both Dr. Crotch and Samuel Wesley 
afterwards gave public lectures in London. In 
the year 1784, he again went back to England, 
and soon afterwards published his Ops. 13, 14, 
and 15. From this period to the year 1802, he 
remained in England, pursuing his professional 
labors with increasing reputation ; and wishing to 
secure himself suflicient time for the prosecution 
of his studies, he raised his terms for teaching to 
one guinea per hour. His fame, however, was so 
great, that this augmentation of price rather in- 
creased than diminished the candidates for his in- 
struction. The great number of excellent pupils, 
of both sexes, whom he formed during this period, 
proved his superior skill in the art of tuition ; the 
invariable success which attended his public per- 
formances attested his preeminent talents as a 
player ; and his compositions, from Op. 15 to Op. 
40, are a lasting proof of his application and gen- 
ius. Before the publication of this last work, he 
had produced one, the advantages of which have 
been and are still felt and acknowledged by al- 
most all professors; we mean his excellent and 
luminous “ Introduction to the Art of Playing on 
the Piano-forte.” j 

About the year 1800, having lost a large sum 
of money by the failure of the well-known firm of 
Longman and Broderip, 26 Cheapside, he was in_ 





cantile gentlemen, to embark in that concern. A 
new firm was accordingly formed, and from that 
period he declined taking any more pupils. The 
hours which he did not thence forward employ in 
his professional studies he dedicated to the me- 
chanical and philosophical improvement of piano- 
fortes; and the originality and justness of his con- 
ceptions were crowned with complete success. 

The extraordinary and admirable talents of 
John Field are still fresh in the memory of most 
lovers of classical music. These talents Clementi 
had cultivated with unceasing delight. With this 
favorable pupil, in the autumn of 1802, he paid 
his third visit to Paris, where he was received with 
unabated esteem and admiration. ‘This pupil de- 
lighted every one who heard him; and what is 
still more worthy of remark, he played some of 
the great fugues of Sebastian Bach with such pre- 
cision and inimitable taste as to call forth from a 
Parisian audience the most enthusiastic applause. 
From Paris he proceeded to Vienna, where he in- 
tended to place Field under the instruction of 
Albrechtsberger, to which his pupil seemed to as- 
sent with pleasure : but when the time arrived for 
Clementi to set off for Russia, poor Field, with 
tears trembling in his eyes, expressed so much re- 
gret at parting from his master, and so strong a 
desire to accompany him, that Clementi could not 
resist his inclinations; they therefore proceeded 
directly to St. Petersburg. In this city Clementi 
was received with the greatest distinction ; he 
played extemporaneously in the society of the 
principal professors With his accustomed excel- 
lence, and to the admiration of his audience ; and 
having introduced Field to his friends, soon after- 
wards left Russia, in company with a young pro- 
fessor of the name of Zeuner. Zeuner was the 
principal piano-forte player and teacher in Peters- 
burg ; and having received some instructions from 
Clementi during his residence there, he became 
so attached to his master, that he left all his schol- 
ars for the sake of accompanying him to Berlin. 
In the latter city Clementi played, both extempo- 
raneously and trom his works, before all the most 
eminent musicians, with his wonted vigor and ef- 
fect ; and, after remaining there two months, took 
Zeuner with him to Dresden, the place of his birth, 
where he left him well prepared to acquire the 
reputation which he afterwards obtained. In 
Dresden, an unassuming, but very able and ex- 
cellent young musician, of the name of Klengel, 
introduced him: elf to the acquaintance of Clemen- 
ti, and, after obtaining some instructions, became 
exceedingly desirous of accompanying his master 
in his travels. Clementi was so much pleased with 
his character and talents, which have since become 
well known to the public, that he consented ; and 
after a few weeks’ residence at Dresden, he took 
him on to Vienna, where, during some months, 
his pupil worked very hard under his instrac- 
tion. 

It was at this time that he became acquainted 
with and cherished, by counsel and the trequeni 
exhibition of his own powers on the piano-forte, 
the rising talents of Kalkbrenner, who has since 
raised himself to such distinguished eminence. 
During the summer following, Clementi took his 
pupil Klengel on a tour through Switzerland, and 
returned immediately afterwards to Berlin, where 
he married his first wife. In the autumn he took 
his bride through Italy, as far as Rome and Na- 
ples ; and on his return to Berlin, having had the 
misfortune to lose her in childbed, he immediately 
left the scene of his sorrows, and once more visi- 
ted Petersburg. In this journey he took with him 
another promising young pupil, of the name of 
Berger, who had previously received his instruc- 
tions, and who is now the principal professor of 
the piano-forte at Berlin. At Petersburg he found 
Field in the full enjoyment of the highest reputa- 
tion—in short, the musical idol of the Russian na- 
tion. Here he remained but a short time; and 
finding relief trom the contemplation of his severe 
loss in the bustle of travelling, he again went back 
to Vienna. 

The following summer, having heard of the 
death of his brother, he proceeded once more to 
Rome, to settle the affairs of his family, He then 
made short residences at Milan and various other 





places on the continent, where he was detained, 
in spite of his inclinations, by the disastrous con- 
tinuation of the war; and seizing a hazardous op- 
oe of conveyance, in the summer of 1810, 
ne once more arrived in England, and the year 
following married. Although, during this period 
of nearly eight years, he published only a single 
sonata, (Op. 41,) his mind and his pen were still 
occupied in the composition of symphonies, and in 
preparing materials for his “ Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum.” His first publication, after his return, was 
the appendix to Nis “ Introduction to the Art of 
Playing on the Piano-forte,”—a work which has 
been of infinite use both to the profession and to 
the public. He next adapted the twelve grand 
symphonies of Haydn for the piano-forte, with ac- 
companiments for the flute, violin, and violoncello. 
This work was a great desideratum, since that 
which had already been published by Salomon was 
awkwardly andimperfectly done. Before he went 
abroad, he had adapted Haydn’s “ Creation” for 
the piano-forte and voices ; and he now published 
the oratorio of the “ Seasons,” which he had done 
in the same manner. He afterwards adapted 
Mozart’s overture to “ Don Giovanni,” besides 
various selections from the vocal compositions of 
the same author. The Philharmonic Society hav- 
ing been now established, he gave two grand sym- 
phonies, which were received there, and at various 
other concerts, with enthusiastic applause. He 
produced several other symphonies at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, in March, 1824. 

Clementi enjoyed the highest consideration in 
England. Having become rich, in the last years 
of his life he abandoned the direction of his mer- 
cantile house to his associate, M. Collard, and re- 
tiring toa pretty country seat, lived in repose, and 
seldom visited London. Once when he did come, 
Cramer, Moscheles, and others gave a banquet to 
the patriarch of the piano, at the close of which 
he improvised to the astonishment and delight of 
all present. This was his “swan song.” He 
died on the 10th of March, 1832, at the age of 
eighty years. 


Fine Arts. 
Page's Portrait of Miss Cushman. 


The True Democrat (Cleveland, O.) has an ex- 
cellent correspondent at Rome, from one of whose 
recent letters we take the following account of a 
portrait of Miss Cushman, just painted by our 
countryman, Pace: 

‘* Mr. Page has just completed a portrait of Miss 
Cushman, which | should like to describe, but 
scarcely know how to do so without seeming to 
exaggerate. It is perfect, and to any one who has 
seen it any other statement would sound superflu- 
ous. Envy and all petty jealousies, for the present, 
have been laid aside, and every artist has been 
eager to bear his testimony in its praise. The 
critical and accurate draughtsmen, of the German 
and French school, wonder at the drawing, in 
which respect they consider American artists usu- 
ally deficient. Sculptors are amazed at its solidity, 
if | may use such a term, finding that, though up- 
on canvass, it has almost as much body and posi- 
tive form, as if cut in marble. With regard to 
the coloring, there can be but one opinion ; not 
artists and critics only, but all who have eyes, see 
and teel how beautiful it is. Even when examined 
closely no trace of slow, laborious painting can be 
observed ; it seems to have been created by one 
sweep of a magic brush. Every vein, every line 
in the original may be found in the picture, though 
subordinate to the grand whole, and only to be 
seen when sought for; and over all rests, if not 
the down which softens the human face, a downy 
softness, like the ‘ flower dust,’ blown over the 
petals of a flower, apparently resting so lightly 
upon them that a bieith might blow it away. But 
now let us step back and view it from the proper 
distance. The head is half turned ; the eyes look- 
ing from you—“ away, away, is that look far light- 
ing ;” they are full of thought—the eyes of one 
pondering some great question, but not troubled. 
The artist has chosen the expression of that mo- 
ment when thought is passing into conviction ; 
when the earnestness of the one and the repose of 
the other are for an instant blended. A faint 
blush is “ staying” on the cheek ; there is a half- 
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quiver on the eye-lids; in gazing upon them one 
almost believes they move ; while over the face is 
a calmness which, like the calmness of nature, 
brings repose and joy to whoever looks upon it. 
Mr Page bas that marvellous power which none 
but the true artist possesses, the power of looking 
into the soul and stamping its most secret and in- 
dividual hfe upon the canvass. The picture of 
which I have spoken is not less wonderful as a like- 
ness than as a Work of art, nor is it necessary that 
the original should be seen to know that this is so. 
Its intrinsic individuality and harmony prove, in 
this respect also, its merit. A stranger to Miss 
Cushman, in looking upon it, would say at once, 
how striking a lkeness this must be. One who 
had merely seen her, would be startled by the 
resemblance ; but the better she is known and ap- 
preciated, the more will it be felt to be no picture, 
but herself, her soul looking forever trom the can- 
vass Modern art, it is an acknowledged and la- 
mentable fact, has in some degree fallen from the 
high estate which it once occupied. Its soul has 
gone from it, or has slept; while in every other 
respect man has rushed onward in eager pursuit of 
an ideal in the future, here alone has he been con- 
tent to stand motionless; or rather, looking back- 
ward upon a lost excellence, has fallen mote irre- 
trievably from the hope of a new or greater. The 
art of coloring, known to Titian, and in a degree 
to some of the other old masters, Mr. Page has re- 
discovered. It was a secret to be won from nature 
only by long and unwearied labor, by suffering, by 
hope and faith; and thus has he made it his own. 
During his life he has followed his art with pas- 
sionate devotion ; studied it with the severity and 
patience of a subtle and profound intellect, and to 
such a lile there can be but one result. He stands 
upon the pinnacle to which his thought has ever 
turned, and will become, doubtless, the founder of 
a new school, through his example and through 
his words ; for we believe he is even now engaged 
in a work in which the result of his labor and his 
discovery will be made known—a result which 
will immortalize him, and save those who are to 
follow many a weary step, giving them a higher 
stand from which to begin their efforts, and eleva- 
ting the art to which their lives are to be devoted. 
Itisa proud thought, that from America may arise 
the regenerator of art; nor should this seem strange. 
In America there is no ancient art, and in this is 
the advantage it possesses over other countries, 
and particularly over Italy. No ancient art, 
where false, to pervert with its falseness, and even 
where true, to be turned to ill, though a blind and 
servile imitation. American Artists have been 
driven back, face to face with nature, and compell- 
ed to gaze upon her truth and beauty; they have 
been forced to that original fountain trom which all 
who have been truly great, have drawn their in- 
spiration, and having drunk at the eternal spring 
of God’s truth ; is it strange that one should atlast 
arise filled with its inspiration—the master and the 
artist ¢” 
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Monument To ScntiLer AND Gortue.—A mon- 
ument of bronze is about to be erected at Weimar, 
in honor of the two great poets of Germany, and 
an appeal is circulating in that country which 
calls upon all Germans to contribute to the fund 
for the purpose, sufficient means not having as yet 
been provided. The monument will be in the 
form of a group of statuary, the statues of the 
poets being of colossal proportions. 
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Ilustrated Serials. 

We have received from the publisher, Herrmann J. 
Meyer, New York, the first part of Zhe United States 
Ilustrated, in Views of City and Country ; with descrip- 
tive and historical articles, edited by CHARLES A. Dana. 
Each part is to contain four steel engravings, from 
original drawings by eminent artists, representing the 
landscape scenery, and notable public buildings of 
our country; together with about sixteen elegant 
quarto pages of descriptive matter, from accomplished 
writers, for the excellence of which the name of the 
editor would seem to be sufficient guaranty. The 
price of cach Part is fifty cents. Two volumes, of 
ten parts each, are promised within the present year. 
One of these volumes is devoted to Eastern and the 
other to Western subjects, and the two series are to 
be issued simultancously, though they may be had 
separately. To subscribers for both series, or pur- 
chasers of both volumes when completed, a premium 





is offered in the shape of a large and “ magnificent 
steel engraving of Trumbull’s Battle of Bunker 
Hill.” 

The present number opens the series of Eastern 
subjects, which are to be drawn from all the sea-hoard 
States, from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. It con- 
tains views of the President’s house, on the Potomac ; 
Niagara Falls, seen from the Clifton House; Bar- 
hydt’s Lake, near Saratoga; and the Bunker Hill 
monument. These were evidently drawn by an artist 
and engraved with corresponding care and delicacy. 
We have seldom seen anything better of the kind, 
than the representations of the Falls, and of the 
little lake with its vista of tall pines opening boldly 
inthe foreground and retreating into shadowy dis- 
tance. The accompanying descriptions are well 
worth reading. 

Meyer’s Universum. Also edited by C. A. Dana. 
The first semi-monthly part of a second volume of 
this beautiful and instructive series of engraved views 
and descriptions of famous places in all parts of the 
globe, has made its appearance. The success of the 
first volume was, we are glad to hear, beyond expec- 
tation. The present volume will consist of 12 parts, 
each containing four plates, as before, making 48 in 
the volume. Among other attractive subjects will be 
several from Central America, Australia and China, 
countries rising into new importance in the world’s 
regard. And the plan of the work has been so far 
changed, that it is henceforth to be devoted more ex- 
clusively to the illustration of foreign lands, leaving 
that of our own land to the new work above noticed: 
Each part costs only tventy-five cents, and subscribers 
to the volume are entitled to an engraving called 
“The Maid of Saragossa,” as a premium. <A work 
so cheap, so beautiful and full of information, ought 
to be in every family. 

The subjects of the plates in the present number 
are: Columbia Bridge, on the Susquehanna, with 
article by R. H. Stoddard ; the San Juan river (Cen- 
tral America) ; the castle of Luxemburg, near Vienna. 
and the Valley of Goecksa, near Constantinople. 
One's ideas grow very cosmopolitan in perusing 
these successive issues of the Universum, with its 
nice engravings and spirited articles,—the latter, by 
the way, all written in a generous, humane and pro- 
gressive tone. 

(Both of the above works may be iad of Redding 
& Co., and the other periodical dealers in Boston.) 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Strictures upon the Stage, 
AS IT EXISTS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
“ O reform it altogether!” 

For a number of years we have been accus- 
tomed to hear much said about the “ decline of the 
Drama.” The English Press from time to time 
has teemed with articles, pointing out remedies for 
this “ general declension,” but not any of them have 
as yet met with the shadow of success. ‘Theatrical 
dinners have been held from year to year, at 
which—in London—Mr. Harley or Mr. Bartlett, 
or Mr. Meadows, records the subscriptions and 
good wishes of a host of the Nobility and Liter- 
ati of England. Sir E. L. Bulwer, or Mr. Dick- 
ens, or both, make a speech to the effect—that 
the Drama has been undeservedly neglected. 
Somebody—the public, the aristocracy, (any but 
the professors,) is deemed always to blame—and 
even the upholding of Italian opera, as well as 
the neglect of the intellectual Drama, has on 
these occasions been considered cause for cen- 
sure. Mr. Macready, or some one else engaged 
in theatrical management, is complimented for 
certain efforts made during the past season, for 








the advancement of the stage. And the speech 
ends with confident anticipations of future eleva- 
tion, without any plan for its development, or 
reasons for its expectation. Similar proceedings 
mark the fulfilment of dramatic eras in New 
York. 

And thus are the affairs of the stage wound up 
from year to year; but still it remains the same dis- 
jointed thing—to me a miracle of falsehood, ob- 
stinate and corrupt—its artists scarcely dreaming 
of its disease, and without a warning voice being 
heard against its hastening dissolution. 

But to draw inferences from the state of dra- 
matie representations in that city where Shaks- 
peare’s plays were first put upon the stage, it 
surpasses my understanding that such men, of 
exalted genius and taste, by whom it is there sur- 
rounded, accustomed to the study of art, accus- 
tomed to judge and criticise a statue, a painting, 
or a poem, by the most ingenious analyses, as well 
as the highest known canons, should (however 
intent on their admiration of this actor—intent 
in admiring that beauty of elocution—intent in 
praising the adaptation of that little trifle of cos- 
tume, or scenic effect, or artistic manceuvre,) 
should so blindly overlook the real truth, that 
THE THE AUTHOR OF ITS OWN 
DEGRADATION ! 

I grant it is a vehicle often for the exhibition 
of transcendent genius, but as an art, and com- 
pared with the arts, it is a piece of miserable 
I do not hesitate to say that the 


STAGE IS 


patchwork. 
Stage was a botch at the commencement, it was 
botch in Shakspeare’s time, and still remains the 
same; never having made any really artistic ad- 
vancement. It has stood still, only multiplying 
its errors and vices; and now, all the arts, and 
the intellect of the time are in advance of it and 
its professors. 

All who read and study Shakspeare in the 
closet know how very inadequately represented 
on the stage these great dramas have hitherto 
been. 

It 1s true that we have seen the stage crowded 
to ils utmost capacity, and exhibiting splendid 
costumes and gorgeous scenery at the representa- 
tion of a Shakspearian play. But however ad- 
mirable this may be, it will not plead in palliation 
of the neglect to purify the whole fabric from its 
gross incongruities. Fancy has often weaved an 
external garment and fashioned a holiday dress ; 
but Imagination, which dives into the heart of the 
mystery, capable of elliciting the untold portion of 
a picture, has done nothing as yet, tomy thinking, 
for the filling up of this important part of even 
one of these plays. 

But I am getting in advance of my subject, 
which requires me to show in the first place that 
the stage has never combined its elements in an 
artistic way. For the stage is a branch of the 
Fine Arts, and should be a reflex of the condition 
of the Fine Arts, as it is of Dramatic Poetry and 
Elocution. Let us then ask of the sculptor who 
visits the theatre, what he thinks of the grouping 
and all the detail that comes within the sphere of 
the plastic Art? Let us ask of the painter and 
the whole brotherhood of artists what they think of 
the display of science in blending colors harmo- 
niously ?—what of the chiaroscuro? What of 
the tact and genius displayed in the preservation 
of perspective in the scenery, unviolated by the 
action. 

We may ask these questions and many more of 
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a like nature, to be told only that they refer to 
subjects altogether unthought of upon the stage. 
Yet we hear of the combination of all Arts in 
dramatic representations. Are we not told, that 
painting, sculpture, music, poetry, and oratory are 
all combined to produce one grand effect? But 
alas, false and cold is the general effect of this 
union, which should otherwise make a dramatic 
representation glow with truth and beauty ; 
and elevate it in sublimity and majesty above 
every other attempt of Art, affecting the human 
breast with sensations so powerful and so positive, 


as to crush and crumble to dust all littleness of 


spirit, whilst the mighty and the virtuous would 
be elevated beyond all grasp of thought. These 
certainly are the elements of all great dramatic 
representations ; but, as I trust to show to the satis- 
faction at least of all artists, they have run riot in 
every form and shape of error, and thus have 
kept up acontinued discord around the shrine, 
that they were intended to exalt and charm bya 
presentation of heavenly unity, one continued 
strain of harmony divine ! wi 


[To be continued.) 
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Music for the People. 

We were not informed in time to chronicle last 
week the tardy action of our city fathers ordain- 
ing music on the common, twice a week for the 
remaining summer evenings. Crossing the com- 
mon on our way home at sunset, Wednesday 
evening, our ears were unexpectedly greeted with 
the first sounds of the ordinance already carried 
into execution. There had been no public an- 
nouncement, and the people, judging from the 
sparse attendance, could not have been generally 
aware that the new and longed for dispensation 
had begun. From a staging on the hill, a small 
military band, of sixteen instruments, all brass, 
except the drums and cymbals, we:e discoursing 
just such marches, opera choruses arranged as 
marches, and so forth, as are daily ringing through 
the streets of all our cities in the frequent mili- 
tary parades. It was a good band enough for its 
size, and for its kind, which happens just now un- 
fortunately to be the ony kind,—cornetsand sax- 
tubas being the reigning fashion, with quite as 
tyrannizing an exclusiveness, as prevails ever in 
the fashion of our hats and coats. 

This musical providence on the part of the 
municipal powers is, itis well known, far from a 
bountiful and overflowing one. The 
was a bare triumph of the pressure of popular 
opinion, (well represented on the part of the 
majority of the fathers) against the tenacious, 
Of course 


measure 


higgling resistance of the Philistines. 
therefore, the idea, which was originally generous 
and ideal, came through the fight only alive, and 
plucked and curtailed of a great part of its beauty 
and its fair proportions. It was a very cautious, 
stinted, half-way sort of provision that was at last 
A band too small, at hours 


\ ° a . ° 
too’ ridiculously and = Puritanically early to 


partake of the charm and stillness of the eve- 
ning, or even to admit of the attendance of the 
laboring classes, for whom the benefit was_princi- 
pally intended! Thus saith the law: One eve- 








ning in each week there shall be music on the 
| Common from seven until nine; and again on 
| Saturday evening, from six till eight o'clock! 
| There is an ingenious irony in this, considering 
that long days (to the million) simply and prac- 
tically mean long days of work. It is as mach 
as to say to them: Work while day-light lasts; go 
to bed when the sun sets, or to prayer in prepara- 
tion for the Sabbath; and be refreshed with all 
the music you can get between whiles. That it 
is morally dangerous and profane to be out under 
the trees of a midsummer night, after eight o’clock, 
listening to carnal music, we are not distinctly 
taught in the aforesaid ordinance; but this would 
seem the natural inference. We apprehend, how- 
ever, it would be coming nearer to the mark, to 
| eredit these fidgety and Puritan-/ooking limitations 
to the spirit of resistance to the measure as a 
whole, which, finding itself overruled, resolved to 
“face the music” only at the obliquest angle at 
| which it could be said to be just visible at all. 
This, to be sure, isa local matter, and it per- 
haps requires apology for discoursing to our 


, 


readers of an affair so purely and intensely DBos- 
ton. But we apprehend the case is a fair type of 
the position, with regard to public outlays for the 
artistic culture and amusement of the people, of 
nearly every municipality in our republic. De- 
mocracy is not yet wise in these important con- 
siderations of its true self-culture,—we might al- 
most say sclf-preservation. Art has flourished 
chiefly among princes, and has been lavished on 
the amusements of the people asa sort of paternal 
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F o: son what 
their oppressions. But Democracy, more than 
all social systems, needs the harmonizing, human- 
izing, liberalizing and refining influences of Art. 
There is nothing which it can so well afford to 
pay for, if it took a far-seeing view of its own 
interest. 

Art, whether in Musie or in other forms, is, to 
be sure, a costly and a princely possession. Sov- 
ereigns, in Church or State, have been its patrons 
and supporters. But cana sovereign people ever 
be truly sovereign without incorporating Art 
with the other Lurn 

A 


? Artis the highest type of 


ames ito its sustiia- 


Hone 
tious ihe trae sover- 
eignty of man; his sovereignty over his accidents, 
over the outward limitations of poverty and a 
world rough and repulsive to the senses, and con- 
tradictory and unresponsive to the ideals of the 
soul. Art, and above all music, is a type and 
language of true Freedom, of freedom perfect 
through divine harmony and order. Democracy 
has yet to learn to value and to enter into this its 
rightful and most beautiful possession, without 
which liberty is only negative, and wealth a 
means without an end. So far Democracy has 
evinced a niggardly, utilitarian economy with 
regard to all propositions for making the externals 
of its life beautiful and inspiring; it has seemed 
constitutionally afraid of public luxury and refine- 
ment; while by a natural reaction it has squan- 





dered and wasted without stint upon coarse and 
ide modes of celebration in the name of patriot- 


| ism. QOur patriotic rejoicings, our occasions for 


the overflow of national and public feeling, have 
all been in the most noisy, rowdy, pop-gun and 
cracker-firing style of tree expenditure. More 
money is burat out in guns and fire-works in a 
single hour, than it would cost to keep a perma- 
nent supply of excellent music throughout all 
the summer nights. It would seem as if our 








patriotic rejoicing was the joy only of the lower 
that enter into the com- 
sounds we hear upon 


and more animal faculties 
position of a man. The 
those proud occasions are all borrowed from the 
enginery of destructiveness; they all smack of 
war and of the demons of, the nether world let 
loose. Call you this economy, O legislators and 
city fathers? Is money puffed away in gun- 
powder a better cement of society, than public 
gardens filled with statues, and public music fill- 
ing the air and making the very senses willing 
captives to lessons of rhythm and refinement, and 
spontaneously inclined to all things gentle and 
harmonious? We pay much for * Union” and 
for “Union-saving :” consider whether the senti- 
ment of Art, inspired throughout the people, 
might not become a quite important guaranty of 
union, harmonizing the very nerves and fibres of 
each sensitive member of the whole social body, 
like so many strings of a vast instrument,—to 
speak figuratively. 

We wish, with what humble powers we have, 
to add some impulse to the artistic culture of this 
great, fearfully large, heterogeneous, democratic 
people; and in music especially, because it is 
more our individual mission, and because music, 
more readily than other fine arts, takes hold of 
the masses. Instead, therefore, of murmuring at 
the stinted provision of music on our common, we 
rather hail it as a beginning and a sign of better 
things to come. A precedent is set, if not on the 
most liberal scale ; and there were good omens in 
the music of Wednesday evening, and in its re- 
ezpden by the lingering promenaders within 
hearing of it. So far as the quality of the per- 
formance and the selection of pieces went, it was 
on the whole a pretty good beginning. Return- 
ing to the common at a later hour, we heard 
strains of Mendelssohn,—an arrangement of that 
beautiful two-part song of his, so popular in the 
last season’s concerts. The next piece, too, was 
Mendelssohn’s; the “ Wedding March.” Then 
followed a melange of quicksteps, sentimental airs 
of Ethiopian popularity, scenes from Italian 
operas, such as the Edgardo finale in Lucia; &e., 
ac. CF course, the quicksteps and the Ethiopians 
elicited most clappings, because addressed most to 
the clapping classes, who must not always be 
taken as the thermometer of the whole musical 
audience. 

But,—how refreshing to note the infallible 
magic of genius! and how can we cultivate a 
truer people’s friend, than Mozart, type of an 
eternal youth!—presently the band struck up 
the Minuet from Don Giovanni, and where we 
thought it ended, came the little passage modu- 
lating into the maskers’ trio; and then finally 
the sparkling allegro of the banquet scene :—quite 
a nice little abridgment of that glorious finale ; 
and there was no mistaking the general gusto 
with which this was received. Verily there can 
be no better music than that of Mozart, for the 
summer nights, to go straight to the hearts of the 
people and make them realize the charm of genu- 
ine and vital Art '—It was a sign of a progressive 
taste, that so many allusions to the classical found 
place in this out-of-doors programme. Miscella- 
neous of course the selection ought to be; and 
no one can reasonably complain of the light and 
humdruin pieces, so long as there is a fair sprink- 
ling of what is good. 

The Puritanical limitation of the hours proved 
naturally a dead letter; for the music, once 
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waked, would sound on till people were in the 
mood of moving homeward. 

We will be thankful, as we said, for this begin- 
ning. But we could not listen without thinking 
how much more might, and we trust will another 
year, be made of it. In the first place, such bands 
are much too small, to be entirely efficacious ; the 
masic should be clearly audible to those who are 
promenading freely in the pleasant paths and 
avenues in all parts of the common; the harmony 
should come in full, rich, copious strains, with 
nothing thin and meagre in its rendering. Music 
for the million, in the open air, should be ona 
larye svale. 

In the next place it was entirely a brass band, 
and as such incapable of giving due expres- 
sion to the Like all the 
street bands, it is conformed wholly to the mili- 
We apprehend that something 


finer kinds of music. 


tary standard. 
more than military music is desirable on these 
occasions ; — something quite different and re- 
mote from that, in fact. Martial music is as 
familiar to the public ear, as the rattle of carriage 
wheels, day after day, the summerlong. On that 
score we have opportunities enough. But oppor- 
tunity for something better was the thing de- 
manded. Brass bands are not only coarse and 
noisy ; but the component instruments, being all 
of one family, mere cousins to each other, produce 
a monotonous aggregation of tones, instead of a 
rich blending of tones of well contrasted qualities. 
Our correspondent, “ Sackbut,” was entirely right 
about this ; and we cannot do better than repeat his 
suggestion that there should be a Municipal or 
City Band, raised and maintained by the City, 
employed in all public civie celebrations, and not 
military, but civic in its composition and its style 
of music. It should be very much larger than the 
bands now common, and should include the long 
banished reed instruments, to give more delicacy, 
piquaney and contrast to the tone-masses. We 
submit that it would be good public economy for 
each civil community to support, at public cost, a 
band of this sort, up to the highest standard, for 
the express end of gracing public festivals and 
furnishing refined enjoyments to the people. 

We want to raise the taste, as well as minister to 
the amusement, of the people ; and although any 
kind of music is better than nothing, as a recreation 
to the weary sons and daughters of continual 
toil; yet it would be much better, and by no 
means impracticable, to have music that is artis- 
tically good and elevating, and have such well loved 
and appreciated. 
perfect of all instrumental combinations, the 
orchestra, with strings as well as wind instruments, 
may not be available for out-of-door refreshment 
in the still and pleasant summer nights. Then 
should we hear not aggravating arrangements, but 


We see not why even the most 


bond fide productions of fine compositions in their 
original and only worthy shape. Fancy the 
hearing of Mendelssohn’s dream overture, under 
the trees, some fine midsummer night !_ We do not 
anticipate this speedily; but the hint may be 
worth considering for the future. 
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Musical Intelligence. 


Local, 

We had the pleasure, a few days since, ef welcoming 
home one of our musical students from abroad, namely 
our townsman, Mr. 8S. PARKMAN TUCKERMAN. Mr. T. 
has passed the last four years in Europe, principally in 


England, with the endeavor to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the school of English Cathedral music. 
And he has turned his opportunities to excellent account. 
Tn 1851 he received the degree of Doctor in Music from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and in the following 
year, dtring a residence in Rome, he was created a 
Master of Sacred Music in the Academy of St. Cecilia. 

Several anthems of Dr. Tuckerman’s composition have 
been published in England, and some of them are now in 
use in the Cathedrals. He brings with him a large and 
valuable library of music collected during his residence 
abroad, together with the knowledge and the zeal for 
raising up a higher standard of chureh musie than has 
hitherto prevailed among us. We cordially wish him 
all suecess, and trust it will not be long before we may 
hear some specimens, under his auspices, of the grand 
old music of the church of England. 





Tne Mustc ox THE Common. We learn from the 
Transcript that it was the Brigade Band that officiated so 
creditably on Wednesday evening. The same paper fur- 
ther states that : 

On Saturday evening the Germanians (we suppose 
the Germania Serenade Band) are expected to play on the 
Common from 6 to 8 o’clock. The music will be contin- 
ued, by the Boston Brass and Bond's Band, on Wednes- 
days between 7 and 9, and on Saturdays between 6 and 
8 o'clock. The four bands above named will play in ro- 
tation. Should the weather be unpleasant on any even- 
ing assigned for the music, the performance will be post- 
poned till the first pleasant evening. 

A grand Military Benefit Concert will be given in the 
Music Hall this evening, to Mr. EvwArp KENDALL, who 
has contributed for many years so largely to the excel- 
lence of our band music. Al] the brass bands, the Camp- 
bell Minstrels, &c., are to lend their aid. 


Our Charlestown neighbors are determined to have 
music from the foot of the Bunker Hill mouument these 
summer evenings. 


New York. JuLLIm«EN the great, with his monster 
orchestra, the incomparable contra-bassist Borresint, 
and the singer Mile. ANNA ZERR, is to open his American 
career at Castle Garden on the 24th of August.—Haydn's 
“*Creation ’’ was successfully performed this week by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, under the direction of Mr. 
Bristow. 

Cincinnati. Steffanone has giveu a concert here, 
assisted by Paul Jullien, Strakosch and others. 

London. 

Puitnarmonic Soctery.—At the sixth concert M. 
Hecror Beriioz conducted the first part, which con- 
sisted entirely of his own compositions. The first was 
his symphony, “ Harold in Italy,” a work which so ex- 
cited the admiration of Paganini, when he heard it in 
Paris, that he forwarded a draft for 20,000f. to the com- 
poser, with a most flattering letter. The theme is 
Byron’s Childe. The Mus. World, reporting the per- 
formance, says: 

In the first part,—representing “ Harold in the 
Mountain ”—the immense varicty of light and shade, 
through the medium of which M. Berlioz has attempt- 
ed to paint the various impressions produced on the 


he encounters in his wanderings, were realized with 
wonderful accuracy. The principal part for the viola 
was performed by M. Sainton, with a tone, execution, 
and sentiment that gave full effect to the composer's 
bold and essentially dramatie notion of representing 
the hero of his descriptive symphony by a sole instru- 
ment, always distinct from the orchestra, and preserv- 
ing a kind of individuality throughout. The “ March 
of Pilgrims singing the Evening Hymn”—one of the 
quaintest and freshest movements in modern music— 
was played with extreme delicacy; the still more 
quaint and not less charmingly instrumented, “ Sere- 
nade of the Mountaineer of Abruzzi,” was given with 
equal effect; and the fourth and last movement, 
which, after some recapitulation of the previous inci- 
dents, ends with the boisterou: revels of the brigarrds, 
brought out the power of the orchestra witha force 
and resonance almost overwhelming. 


Of the other two pieces the same writer adds: 





The air from the Flight into Egypt, an oratorio, 


mind of the pilgrim-poet by the scenes and incidents - 
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both words and music of which have been written by 
M. Berlioz, was admirably sung by Signor Gardoni, 
and unanimously encored. It is a pastoral—not at 
all “in the ancient style” (as the programme states), 
but peculiarly modern, in the flow of its melody, the 
variety of its expression, and the style of its orches- 
tral accompaniments. On the other hand, it is de- 
cidedly one of the most effective vocal compositions 
of M. Berlioz, with which we are acquainted. The 
brilliant overture, Le Carnival Romain (an interlude 
between the first and second acts of the opera of Ben- 
venuto Cellini), already made familiar to the public 
by its frequent performance at the concerts of M. 
Jullien, was executed with a combined fire and deli- 


cacy that left nothing to be desired, and brought this 
novel and attractive performance to a close amid the 
greatest applause. 

Thus M. Berlioz has gone through the ordeal of the old 
as well as the New Philharmonic, and judging from all 
accounts his music, as well as his talent as a conductor, 
are most rapidly rising into favor in England. The 
second part of the concert was conducted by Cosra and 
included Beethoven's C minor symphony; an air from 
Spohr’s Fuust, by Herr Pischek; a concertino for the 
double-bass, by Bottesini; Domizetti’s Ange si pur, by 
Sig. Gardoni, and Weber’s overture, “Ruler of the 
Spirits.” : 

New PriinaArmonic. — The fourth concert drew a 
vast crowd to Exeter Hall. In the first part were per- 
formed, (1) “ The Widow of Nain,” by the Condnetor, 
LINDPAINTNER, described as a cantata, or short sacred 
oratorio, founded ona passage in the Gospel of St. Luke; 
the music simple and unaffected, well suited to both solo 
and chorus voices, and instrumented by a master’s hand. 
Several airs are mentioned as likely to become popular; 
and there are two fine quartets, while “ the choruses 
though brief and unpretending, contain points of imita- 
tion that show Herr L. to be thoroughly familiar with the 
fugal styie.”’ (2) Macfarren’s overture to Schiller’s Don 
Carlos, written in 1842, better known in Germany than 
in England, and pronounced “ one of his most thoughtful 
and original productions.” (3) A “most fastinating 
piano-forte morceau, “ La Chasse,” composed and played 
by Emile Prudent. (4) Mozart’s “ Jupiter” Symphony, 
played, they say, more admirably than ever before in 
England. 

The second part consisted of Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis 
Night, conducted by Dr. Wilde; Lindpaintner’s popular 
little song “ The Standard Bearer,” sung by Pischek, and 
the overture to Freyschiitz. Herr Lindpaintner, who 
was to return the next day to his king of Wirtemberg, 
at Baden-Baden, was greeted with such a leave-taking 
as left no doubt of the estimation in which he was held 
by the immense a bled. At the next con- 
cert they were to have the “ Choral Symphony,” with 
Dr. Spohr for conductor. 





Rovau Travian Opera. For the 25th ult. Ernani 
was announced with a splendid caste: namely, Bosro as 
Elvira, TAMBERLIK as Ernani, BELLETTI as Silva, and 
Roxcont as Don Carlos. But Bosio was taken ill, and 
her place poorly supplied by Mlle. ALBrnr, which threw 
a damper over the performance. All the critics praise 
the three men, but one suggests that Belletti and Ron- 
coni might advantageously have changed places. 

On the 31st Lucrezia Borgia and the second act of 71 
Barbiere completely filled the house. The World la- 
ments that the latter opera was shorn of its incomparable 
proportions, but adds that, * with Sig. Lucnesi as Count 
Almaviva, the more the Barbiere is shorn the better for 
the Barbiere.” 

The /Tuguenots has had a run of several nights, in the 
presence of the Royal Family and an immense con- 


course. The Times says: 


BELLETTI, with his earnest manner and artistic sing- 
ing, could not fail to render St. Bris important. All he 
had to do was done well ; all he had to sing was sung ad- 
mirably. Nanriger Dipier made avery graceful and 
attractive page in Urbano. Marto was grander than 
ever, and in as fine voice as we have heard him for years. 
We need not specify his great points. In the septuor, 
act third, and the grand duet, act fourth, he was trans- 
cendant, and created a furore. There was no husband- 
ing of the voice, as of late years, for particular points ; 
no saving certain notes to give others particnlar empha- 
sis ; no superabundant display of the fulsetto to render 
the chest notes more strong and telling. Mario was in 
full possession of all his powers, and used them with mag- 
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nificent effect, Purer, more powerful, or grander singing 
than that of Mario in the Huguenots, it would be impossi- 
ble to hear, Guist, also, was in high force, and signalized 
herself, as of old, in all her favorite bits. She sang splen- 
didly throughout the evening, and acted with prodigious 
fire and immeuse feeling in the grand duet. But Grisi's 
Valentine is too well known to require iteration of its 
praises. It is decidedly one of her most exquisite perfor- 
manees, and has only one drawback—namely, that the 
music is sometimes too low for her voice. ForMeEs's 
Marcel is beyond all comparison the most finished and 
satisfactory we have seen, and was never more highly 
finished, or more thoroughly satisfying. With a strong 
word for TAGLIAFICO in Nevers and STIGELLA for his 
singing, as the Huguenot officer, in the Rataplan chorus, 
we must conclude our individual notice. The band was 
as splendid as ever, and the chorus generally better than 
we have heard them for years. CASTELLAN, the most 
charming and fase inating of Queens, Marguerite, sang 
most brilliantly her music, which exacts more from the 
singer almost ‘than any soprano part written by Meyer- 
beer. 

Among the improvements of the age we note the con- 
struction of telegraphic wires from the House of Puarlia- 
ment, to Covent Garden, whereby musical M. P.’s may 
be summoned from the opera when important questions 


are to be taken. 


Grist AND Mario.— The London Musical World (June 
4th) saws: “ We are furthermore informed that the en- 
gagement of the renowned twain for America is not 
definitely settled, but is likely to be so. In addition, we 
may state, that Formes was offered a large sum to 
accompany Mario and Grisi, but declined, as we are 
told, in consequence of prior engagements.”’ 
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EW EDITION OF CARCASSI'S GUITAR 
BOOK. New and Improved Method for the Guitar, by 
M Carcassi. Price $2,50. 

This new edition of Carcassi’s celebrated method embraces 
much valuable matter not con ained in those previously issued. 
These additions are those which have been made by the dis- 
tinguished author after an experience which enabled him to 
determine what was actually needed by the pupil for a tho- 
rough understanding of the art. The whole has been care- 
fully translated by a well known Professor of the Guitar, and 
is thereby rendered as free as possible from those slight but 
perplexing inaccuracies which sometimes become a part of 
translations and reprints. A number of popular songs in 
each of the different keys have been appended, which together 
with the masterly instructions of Carcassi, and his plain yet 
comprehensive course of Exercises, furnish all that is desir- 
able to both teacher and scholar. 

OLIVER DITSON, Publisher, 
feb 26 115 Washington St. 





TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE, 
No. 86 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
DEALERS IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Best Etalian, German, Hrench and Lnglish Strings, 
AGENTS OF 
J. André, Offenbach ; and G, André, Philadelphia, 
FOR THE SALE OF FOREIGN CLASSIC MUSIC, 
AUOIR MUSIC, &e. 


(G> Instruments Made, Repaired, Tuned, Bought, Sold, or 
Exchanged, on the most favorable terms. 
IRA J. WHITE. A. WARREN WHITE. 
iii2 38m 


JONAS CHICKERING, 


ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and the public 
that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- 
duced by the destruction of his factory, he is now ready to 
receive orders for PIANOS, which he promises to execute with 
as much faithfulness and promptitude as heretofore. e 
379 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 5. 





HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 
YUE MANUFACTURER is in nara of numerous testi- 
meonials from distinguished Musical Professors. who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIAN 4 FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, g¢ TOU oi 
_ Apr. 





IGNOR G. C. GUIDI respectfully informs his former 
pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the Italian school, with the intention te 
settle permanently in Boston. In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish tv take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentlemen, on moderate terms. None 
but good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
intending to study for professional purposes. 
Sig. G. can be consulted free upon any musical subject, 
ome, from 12 to 2, at Mr. Hews’s Piano Manufactory, No. 865 
street, where terms ami time for classes may be 





THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 
No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





Chickering’s Pianos to let. 
All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. ii23 3m 
N. De. C 0 , T ON, 
IMiVUindieds AND DoALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and ——.. 





EETHOVEN’'S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davip IN THE WILDERNESS, Known as the MouNT oF 
O.ives, is this day published ina neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


Jan. 8. 7 Tremont Kow, Boston. 





J. W. T AVES EM, 
PURSE Ge BSbbU «ATR, 
AT HIS RESIDENCE, 

No. 30 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON. 


J. C. WOODMAN, 
ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR OF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 
Crarher of Singing, Piawn Forte, Xc., 


No. 94 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
iii2 8m. 











G. ANDRE & CO. 


FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
N. B. The complete works, for Piano, (Quartets, Trios, 
Duets for Piano and Violin, Duets for four hands and Piano 
solo pieces,) of BesTHOVEN and Mozart, as also the Piano solo 
Works of CLementi and Haypn,as published by J. André, 
Offenbach, in sets, at very low prices [>We have appointed 
Messrs. WHITE BROTHERS, 
Tremont Tempce, Boston, 
our Agents for the sale of the above Standard Editions of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, &c. &e. 
iii2 tf 


eae 

Orders or notes for Sig G. may be addressed to him at G. P. 
Reed & Co.’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and 4 her ad 
Ditson’s, 115 Washington street. b. 5. 





A CARD. 
HE SUBSCRIBER respecttully offers his services to the 
public as Teacher of the Piano-Forte, the Vioiin, and of 
Singing, after a clear and easy method. He will also accom- 
pany pupils, both in seminaries and in private houses, in the 
practice of Duets, Trios, &c. 
Address for the present at 168 Tremont Street. 
March 26. 3m. CARL GARTNER, 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 





T. BRICHER, 


Organist and Conductor of Muste 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 
OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH. ... ENTRANCE ON CHARDON ST. 


Jan. 22. 3m. 


H. 8. CUTLER, 


Organist at the Church of the Advent, also of 
the Boston Harmonic Society. 


ADDIbSS — (Care | of Rotanp CurLer, No. 4 Market 
Syuare,+ Boston ) 22 tf 








F. F. MULLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
OKGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &c. &c. 
Inquire of Messrs. Keep & Co., No. 17 Tremont stow, 
Boston. iit tf 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
(>> Letters mag be addressed at the Revere House, —— 








GEORGE F. WILLEY, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
(> Private Tuition in the principles of Music and the Cul- 
tivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC ROOM, tag Lecture Room or Kirk Street Cuurca, 
RESiDENCE, 34 Frankuin Square, Surro.k STREET, 
feb. 5. LOWELL, MASS. 





Germania Serenade Band. 
ITE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
wei G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
ii14 tf 364 Tremont Street. 











MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


h R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &e. 
Boston, April 23. 8m 
LLL LLP LRD LF PLO I LOD IES I I TYE 


__ Letter-Press, Music and Jod— Printing-OMier, 3 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


For half & square, (8 lines, ) or less, first insertion, . . $0.50 
each addiuonal inser. —.25 
Fora square, (16 lines,) = insertion, . . ° 100 


h additional insertion, -» & 
On advertisements sti ai three hs or longer, a dis- 
mt of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 


A column counts as seven squures. ) 
yments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 





POP rrr dr oe? 
No. 21 School St.-<———_—_ 


quarterly in advance. ( 
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